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of Labourers were enforced outwardly in a stricter way than ever,
yet throughout the 15th century the distinction between the free
and the non-free classes tended to become less and less.
One result was that even as early as 1391, children of the non-free
began to make their way into the grammar-schools so that they
could rise in the social scale. This fact is indicated by the petition
presented by the Commons to Richard II in this year, asking the
King to forbid villeins sending their children to school to "learn
clergie." This phrase is significant. All persons who could read
Latin were deemed to be in orders (though not necessarily major
orders) and could claim benefit of clergy. All clerics were freemen.
The King rejected the petition and a few years later the statute
of 1406, mentioned above, proclaimed that "every man or woman
of what state or condition that he be, shall be free to set their son
or daughter to take learning at any school that pleaseth them
within the realm."
In the 13th and 14th centuries there are numerous examples of
villeins being fined for sending their sons to school without permis-
sion of their lords, and Leach quotes several instances by way of
illustration. Villeins willingly paid fines to send their children to
school, not so much because of a desire to see them educated as to
secure their freedom from bondage. An educated man was deemed
a clerk and enjoyed the status of a freeman. There were several
reasons which moved the Commons to make their petition, amongst
them being the fear that any great spread of education amongst the
masses would entirely upset the existing system of land tenure by
depriving them of the labour of the villeins. One thing, however,
Montmorency forgets because of his legal training. The Statute
of Artificers stated a principle, but that is one thing; to get the
principle acted upon is quite another, especially in the Middle Ages.
The statute had removed the legal restriction under which the
villeins suffered and it became possible for a labourer's son to make
his way up the social ladder, provided always that he was a boy
of outstanding ability.
Thus the 14th-century schools even in the towns, but more
especially in the country, would contain a sprinkling of boys of
this type, but it does not affect the contention of Leach that the
majority of the pupils of the grammar-schools were from what we
should now call the middle classes. The limit of five marks a year
which applied to the foundation scholars of Winchester was an
upper limit. We have already seen that the statutes provided for